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national crisis and it is important, therefore, to support the Govern-
ment. All parties are supporting Percy Harris. Tories have been
to speak for Percy Harris, Labour has been down to speak for
him and so have Liberals. But I will be quite frank with you.
I am a b-b-bloody Radical." The news spread throughout the
division. I was all right, I was not a prig and Tory farmers could
swallow their pride and vote for the "bloody Radical." I won the
election and had a majority of over 4,000, which was very flattering
to my conceit. Yet, when I look back over a period of years on the
results of the many elections of one kind or another that I have
fought, I realise what a gamble they are and how many factors
combine to bring about results. No doubt the personality of a
candidate is important, but it is so often outweighed by events
and circumstances quite outside his control. Thomas Gibson
Bowles was quite the most distinguished man I ever had up against
me: he had a fine public record and was a good and fluent speaker
and had behind him a powerful Press campaign. Less than three
years afterwards I was opposed by a complete nonentity, who could
not speak and who frankly admitted he knew nothing of politics,
yet he beat me by about the same margin I had won by. In 1916
I w^fc a complete stranger, but in the intervening years I had, by
general consent, been a good member and had done some useful
work in the House of Commons. With the electorate, however, all
this counted for nothing: the swing was against me and out I went.
Perhaps it is that I am not a good weathercock and do not bend
with every passing breeze. I do believe in democracy, but one
cannot deny its actions at times are a little wayward and hard to
understand, and on occasions our faith in its wisdom is severely
tested. But to return to my story.

For the uninitiated I should explain that a member returned at
a by-election has to get two sponsors to introduce him to the
House. Recently, a Scottish Nationalist questioned the validity of
this tradition, and insisted on walking down the floor of the House
on his own. The Speaker, however, quoted ancient rules of the
House and would not accept this informal way of taking his seat.
Eventually the Scotsman thought better of it, succumbed to the
rules and was properly introduced.

My entry did have an element of drama in it. Curiously enough
my sponsors were both Scots, John Gulland, who was the Chief
Whip, and my friend, Eugene Wason. The introduction takes
place after Questions and, when the hours of the House are normal,
at somewhere about 345 p.m. The two sponsors and the member
stand at the Bar of the House, Le., a line marked by a certain strip
on the floor, the actual brass bar not being used. This line marks
the House proper and indicates that part of the Chamber in which